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had the same signification — " he makes to hve," or "he makes to be" 
— he concluded that the Syi'ian Yahveh [Baal-peor] and the Jewish 
Yahveli [Jehovah] were one and the same deity, though not worshipped 
with the same images or ceremonies, the Syrians exhibiting their em- 
blems on every high hill and under eveiy green tree; the Jews myste- 
riously concealing their emblems in an ark or coffer. Clemens 
Alexandrinus had shown the phallic purpose of the mystic arlcs of 
Egypt ; and Mr. Sellon inferred a somewhat similar purpose to have 
been subserved by the Ark of the Covenant. 
The Meeting then adjoiinied. 



Mat 15th, 1866. 
James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., P.S.A., P.E.S.L,, Pbesident, in the Chaik. 

The minutes of the jDrevious Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were announced as having been elected 
Fellows : John Fraser, Esq., 75, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool ; Dr. 
Fredericli Sliues, Staff Assistant-Siirgeon, 2, St. John's Eoad, Upper 
Hollo way; Thomas Laurie, Esq., Longstone Terrace, Greenwich; 
John O'Connell Byrne, Esq., 24, Mark Lane ; Edwin Lauder, Esq., 
Consul, Birmingham ; Charles Hamond Alpe, Esq., 37, Montpellier 
Eoad, Peckham; Charles O'Callaghan, Esq., M.D., Killarney. 

Frederick Edward Pearse, L.K.C.P. Ed., High Cross, Sampford 
Peverell, near Tiverton, was elected a Local Secretary for Tiverton. 

The following present was announced, and thanks were voted for 
the same. Photograjphs of Andaman Islanders (J. Bainbridge Baxter, 
Esq. M.K.C.S.) 

Mi-. Baxter said, with reference to the photogi-aplis of Andaman 
Islanders presented, that the seven j^ersons jDhotographed (two men 
and five women), were brought to Calcutta, but thougli the islauds 
were so near to that presidency, Uttle was known of tlie race who 
inhabited them. The pirincipal thing remarkable in the form of the 
slcuU, was a depression on the top) of the head in the female, which he 
believed was caused by carrying heavy weights on their heads. He 
believed the race was fast dying out, therefore the photographs 
l^ossessed additional interest. 

The President observed that the Society were anxious to have 
such photographs ; they had been accompanied by extracts from the 
Indian papers, giving an account of the individuals, and the subject 
would be brought forward at a future meeting. 

The following papers were read : — 

On the Analogous Forms of Implements among Early and Primitive 
Baces. By Hoddbe M. Wbsteopp, Esq., F.A.S.L. (The paper 
will appear at length in the Memoirs.) 

The author commented on the great identity v,'hich prevailed in 
the instruments of warfare, and tools used in countries most widely 
apart. Man, in all ages, and all stages of his development, ^vas a tool- 
making animal, and his instincts and necessities lead him to fashion 
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instruments and tools suited to his requ.irements. The same universal 
process of mind and instinct will lead the Australian, the New 
Zealander, the Peiiivian, and the Scandinavian, to shape and fashion 
a stone weapon. The axithor described in some detail the character- 
istic forms of the gravel drift, flint implements of Ireland, and 
polished stone implements. The following terms were proposed by 
the author to distinguish them — Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Kainolithic. 
He biiefly discussed the chief antiquities of the bi'onze age, and 
remarked that the same alloy (10 or 13 per cent, of tin) existed in 
the bronze weapons of Europe, Egypt, Peru, and Mexico. 

The President said he was very sony that Mr. Westropp was not 
present to answer the questionfs to which his paper would probably 
give rise, but it was very suggestive, and he was sure the Society 
would retm-n their thanlis to the author. It opened a large question, 
and indtdged in some wild speculations, for which there seemed no 
sufficient data; the assertion that civilisation proceeded in a universal 
sequence, seemed to have little foundation, and in the present state of 
knowledge, the facts were so limited, that it was not safe to draw any 
conclusions on the subject. To show how little reliance is to be 
placed on isolated facts as indications of the state of civilisation, he 
mentioned, on the authority of a clergyman, that in Zetland, a woman 
was seen cutting cabbages with a stone implement, identical with 
those usually attributed to the stone age. 

Mr. T. Baines explained the manner in which the manufactiu-e of 
stone spear-heads is carried on in Australia, and stated that some 
stone implements have recently been discovered in Africa, near the 
Fish PJver, which were not now used by tlie natives, and pointed to 
the existence of a race of men in that part of Africa before it was 
occupied by the Hottentot. In Australia the natives use stone weapons 
at the jsresent day. On one occasion he came to a place where there 
had been a manufacture of those weapons, numerous chippings being 
found about the spot. He stated that in making the implements, 
a large stone is selected to act as an anvil, and against it the natives 
strike the stone to be chipped into form ; three chips, sui^posing 
every blow to tell perfectly, would be produced in forming one wea- 
pon, but allowing for failures we may suppose at least thirty to be 
necessary. There were many failures, and those, with the pieces of 
stone chipped off, were lying about the spot where the supposed 
manufactory of the implements had been carried on. It was impos- 
sible, he said, that the implements fomid could have been produced 
accidentally, in confirmation of which opinion he refeiTed to the fact, 
that nothing approaching the shape of a sjjearhead is ever found 
among stones broken for road making. 

Professor Macdonald said the kind of stone implements found was 
no indication of the age of civilisation, inasmuch as the character 
of the implements must depend in a great measure on the nature of 
the stone of which they were made. Bronze and iron implements 
were a safer index of the course of civilisation, for in such cases the 
same material was fashioned in different fonns. The axe implements 
of the present day are, in general form, similar to those of early 
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times, with the exception of the mode of fixing the handle, and the 
discovery of the -time when that change was made might be useful in 
ascertaining the progress of civilisation. 

Mr. HiGGiNS observed that similarity in the composition of the 
bronze employed in making implements, did not bear out the views 
of the author of the paper, for every jDcople would try what mixture 
of tin and copper was best adapted for the purpose, and would soon 
obtain the same results. He considered it as established, that people 
who had once acquired the art of making iron implements never 
went back again to stone. 

Mr. C. Cabteb Blake observed, in reference to that j)art of the 
pai^er in which Mr. Westropp noticed the similarity of the proportions 
of copper and tin in all bronze implements, that it was very surprising 
that in Peru, where tin was almost unknown before the time of 
t'olumbus, the inhabitants should have been possessed of good work- 
able bronze. In Mexico, where tin was common, the fact was not 
surprising. 

Rev. Dunbar Heath pointed out the distinction which mineralo- 
gists make between cleavage and fractm-e in the class of stones likely 
to be adojDted in forming weapons, and considered that the shapes of 
the implements must consequently vary with the nature of the stone. 
All the vitreous class of stones have a oonchoidal fracture, and they 
cannot be broken in straight planes, the surface of the fi-acture being 
either concave or convex. Blint, for examj)le, has a conohoidal frac- 
ture, and from the descrijotion that had been given of the method of 
making stone imislements, it might be inferred that if made of flint, 
they would present conchoidal fractures. 

Mr. PiNKBBTON remarked that gun flints are perfectly flat, and he 
thought much might be learnt respecting the ancient flint implements 
from the makers of modern gun flints. Many of the common flints 
found in this country, he said, have a completely straight cleavage, 
and on one side are perfectly flat. 

Major Owen said the fracture of flint was no doubt conchoidal, but 
when broken in large pieces, the fracture appears flat, and in making 
gTin flints, the flattest parts are selected for the lower surface, and 
the surrounding parts are broken off. 

Mr. Baines said that the Australians use jasper and agate for their 
spearheads, and for their axes and other implements they make use 
of trap rock. 

Professor Maodonald observed that flint is only found embedded 
in chalk, which does not exist in Denmark, therefore it became a 
curious question, whence the flint implements discovei-ed there were 
derived. 

Mr. Henry Brookes thought it was a mistake on the part of the 
author of the paper, to attempt to fix a date to civilisation by the use 
of those implements, unless they were found generally in the same 
country, and xised by the same race. It was possible that in some 
countries civilisation had advanced to a high pitch among one portion 
of the people, while otliers might be in the rudest state, as was found 
to be the case at the present time. In some parts of the kingdom, as 
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the President had mentioned, stone implements might still be tised, 
but they did not belong to our age ; the people who used tliem had 
simply been left behind in the progress of civilisation, and their ex- 
istence did not stamp our period. The disooverj^ of races using 
bronze or stone implements, merely indicated that the peojde were 
the remnants of races that Lave not intermixed with the rest of man- 
kind. It was probable that civilisation might have progressed for 
many thousands of years, and yet there might be races who had not 
arrived beyond the first stage. 

Mr. Mackenzie adverted to the fact that implements made of the 
same kind of stone, and of similar construction, are found in a variety 
of districts ; that similarity was by no means an index to the compa- 
rative age of civilisation, for all the stages of civilisation might exist 
together for a long period. He held the opinion that the earth was 
older than one can conceive. He did not suppose that we all originated 
from Adam, but that we were all children of Mother Earth, and it was 
possible that the advance of all the periods of civilisation was aided 
by Mother Earth. That doctrine, he knew, was laughed at by modern 
science, but modern science had not yet corrected it. 

The President called on Mr. Mackenzie to confine his remarks to 
the rtuestion before the meeting. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in continuation, observed that there was no evi- 
dence to sui^i^ort the views of the author of this paper. They should 
try to find some uniformity of design between the implements dis- 
covered in various parts of the globe. Such imjilements were very 
likely to be imitated, and it was desirable to obtain a standard of flint 
imj)lements, by which they might be gauged. One of the most per- 
fect, he thought, was one brought from the Zetland Islands by Dr. 
Hunt. 

Mr. DiBLEY considered that there is a general uniformity of design 
j)erceptible in the flint implements found in all -piarts of the world ; 
the idea in every case being to make an instrument that would cut ; 
but varying slightly in form according to the nature of the stone. 

The President thought the author of the paper did not go far 
enough to prove his position. If he could establish an analogy between 
the character of the implements and the state of general civilisation, 
it would be important, but he had not done so, and the paper was 
rather speculative than scientific. He hoped that in some future 
communication on the subject, the author would be able to show that 
all the early people vdio inhabited the earth had analogous forms of 
flint or stone implements. 

Professor Maodonald remarked that in the forming of stone imjjle- 
ments, there could be no more ingenuity exercised by one race of men 
than by another, for they would be made of such form as the rock 
would permit. The progress of civilisation, as indicated by imjale- 
ments, cou.ld therefore only be traced in those made of bronze or iron, 
whicli admitted of the exercise of greater art. 

After a few remarks from Dr. Caplin, on the varieties of stone from 
which cutting implements might be made, the discussion ended. 



